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THE WOMAN 
by Alice Moore Dunbar Nelson 
from the Project Gutenberg etext of Violets and Other Tales 


The literary manager of the club arose, cleared his throat, adjusted his 
cravat, fixed his eyes sternly upon the young man, and in a sonorous 
voice, a little marred by his habitual lisp, asked: "Mr. ----, will you 

please tell us your opinion upon the question, whether woman's chances 
for matrimony are increased or decreased when she becomes man's equal 
as a wage earner?" 


The secretary adjusted her eye-glass, and held her pencil alertly poised 
above her book, ready to note which side Mr. ---- took. Mr. ---- 

fidgeted, pulled himself together with a violent jerk, and finally spoke 

his mind. Someone else did likewise, also someone else, then the women 
interposed, and jumped on the men, the men retaliated, a wordy war 
ensued, and the whole matter ended by nothing being decided, pro or 
con--generally the case in wordy discussions. _Moi?_ Well, | sawed wood 
and said nothing, but all the while there was forming in my mind, no, | 
won't say forming, it was there already. It was this, Why should 
well-salaried women marry?_ Take the average working-woman of to-day. 
She works from five to ten hours a day, doing extra night work, 
sometimes, of course. Her work over, she goes home or to her 
boarding-house, as the case may be. Her meals are prepared for her, she 
has no household cares upon her shoulders, no troublesome dinners to 


prepare for a fault-finding husband, no fretful children to try her 
patience, no petty bread and meat economies to adjust. She has her 
cares, her money-troubles, her debts, and her scrimpings, it is true, 
but they only make her independent, instead of reducing her to a dead 
level of despair. Her day's work ends at the office, school, factory or 
store; the rest of the time is hers, undisturbed by the restless going 

to and fro of housewifely cares, and she can employ it in mental or 
social diversions. She does not incessantly rely upon the whims of a 
cross man to take her to such amusements as she desires. In this 
nineteenth century she is free to go where she pleases--provided it be 
in a moral atmosphere--without comment. Theatres, concerts, lectures, 
and the lighter amusements of social affairs among her associates, are 
open to her, and there she can go, see, and be seen, admire and be 
admired, enjoy and be enjoyed, without a single harrowing thought of the 
baby's milk or the husband's coffee. 


Her earnings are her own, indisputably, unreservedly, undividedly. She 
knows to a certainty just how much she can spend, how well she can 
dress, how far her earnings will go. If there is a dress, a book, a bit 

of music, a bunch of flowers, or a bit of furniture that she wants, she 

can get it, and there is no need of asking anyone's advice, or gently 
hinting to John that Mrs. So and So has a lovely new hat, and there is 
one ever so much prettier and cheaper down at Thus & Co.'s. To an 
independent spirit there is a certain sense of humiliation and wounded 
pride in asking for money, be it five cents or five hundred dollars. The 
working woman knows no such pang; she has but to question her account 
and all is over. In the summer she takes her savings of the winter, 

packs her trunk and takes a trip more or less extensive, and there is 
none to say her nay,--nothing to bother her save the accumulation of her 
own baggage. There is an independent, happy, free-and-easy swing about 
the motion of her life. Her mind is constantly being broadened by 
contact with the world in its working clothes; in her leisure moments by 
the better thoughts of dead and living men which she meets in her 
applications to books and periodicals; in her vacations, by her studies 

of nature, or it may be other communities than her own. The freedom 
which she enjoys she does not trespass upon, for if she did not learn at 
school she has acquired since habits of strong self-reliance, 
self-support, earnest thinking, deep discriminations, and firmly 


believes that the most perfect liberty is that state in which humanity 
conforms itself to and obeys strictly, without deviation, those laws 
which are best fitted for their mutual self-advancement. 


And so your independent working woman of to day comes as near being 
ideal in her equable self poise as can be imagined. So why should she 
hasten to give this liberty up in exchange for a serfdom, sweet 
sometimes, it is true, but which too often becomes galling and 
unendurable. 


It is not marriage that | decry, for | don't think any really sane 
person would do this, but it is this wholesale marrying of girls in 
their teens, this rushing into an unknown plane of life to avoid work. 
Avoid work! What housewife dares call a moment her own? 


Marriages might be made in Heaven, but too often they are consummated 
right here on earth, based on a desire to possess the physical 

attractions of the woman by the man, pretty much as a child desires a 

toy, and an innate love of man, a wild desire not to be ridiculed by the 
foolish as an "old maid," and a certain delicate shrinking from the work 

of the world--laziness is a good name for it--by the woman. The 

attraction of mind to mind, the ability of one to compliment the lights 

and shadows in the other, the capacity of either to fulfil the duties of 

wife or husband--these do not enter into the contract. That is why we 
have divorce courts. 


And so our independent woman in every year of her full, rich, 
well-rounded life, gaining fresh knowledge and experience, learning 
humanity, and particularly that portion of it which is the other gender, 

so well as to avoid clay-footed idols, and finally when she does consent 
to bear the yoke upon her shoulders, does so with perhaps less romance 
and glamor than her younger scoffing sisters, but with an assurance of 
solid and more lasting happiness. Why should she have hastened this; 
was aught lost by the delay? 


"They say" that men don't admire this type of woman, that they prefer 
the soft, dainty, winning, mindless creature who cuddles into men's 
arms, agrees to everything they say, and looks upon them as a race of 


gods turned loose upon this earth for the edification of womankind. 
Well, may be so, but there is one thing positive, they certainly respect 
the independent one, and admire her, too, even if it is at a distance, 

and that in itself is something. As to the other part, no matter how 
sensible a woman is on other questions, when she falls in love she is 
fool enough to believe her adored one a veritable Solomon. Cuddling? 
Well, she may preside over conventions, brandish her umbrella at board 
meetings, tramp the streets soliciting subscriptions, wield the blue 
pencil in an editorial sanctum, hammer a type-writer, smear her nose 
with ink from a galley full of pied type, lead infant ideas through the 
tortuous mazes of c-a-t and r-a-t, plead at the bar, or wield the 

scalpel in a dissecting room, yet when the right moment comes, she will 
sink as gracefully into his manly embrace, throw her arms as lovingly 
around his neck, and cuddle as warmly and sweetly to his bosom as her 
little sister who has done nothing else but think, dream, and practice 

for that hour. It comes natural, you see. 








SENILITY 
by Sherwood Anderson 
from the Project Gutenberg etext of Triumph of the Egg and Other Stories 


He was an old man and he sat on the steps of the railroad station in a 
small Kentucky town. 


Awell dressed man, some traveler from the city, approached and stood 
before him. 


The old man became self-conscious. 


His smile was like the smile of a very young child. His face was all 
sunken and wrinkled and he had a huge nose. 


"Have you any coughs, colds, consumption or bleeding sickness?" he 
asked. In his voice there was a pleading quality. 


The stranger shook his head. The old man arose. 


"The sickness that bleeds is a terrible nuisance," he said. His tongue 
protruded from between his teeth and he rattled it about. He put his 
hand on the stranger's arm and laughed. 


"Bully, pretty," he exclaimed. "| cure them all--coughs, colds, 
consumption and the sickness that bleeds. | take warts from the hand--| 
cannot explain how | do it--it is a mystery--I charge nothing--my name 
is Tom--do you like me?" 


The stranger was cordial. He nodded his head. The old man became 
reminiscent. "My father was a hard man," he declared. "He was like me, 
a blacksmith by trade, but he wore a plug hat. When the corn was high 
he said to the poor, 'go into the fields and pick’ but when the war 

came he made a rich man pay five dollars for a bushel of corn." 


"| married against his will. He came to me and he said, ‘Tom | do not 
like that girl." 


"But | love her,’ | said. 
"| don't,’ he said. 


"My father and | sat on a log. He was a pretty man and wore a plug hat. 
‘| will get the license,’ | said. 


"| will give you no money,' he said. 


"My marriage cost me twenty-one dollars--I| worked in the corn--it 

rained and the horses were blind--the clerk said, ‘Are you over twenty- 
one?' | said 'yes' and she said 'yes.' We had chalked it on our shoes. 

My father said, 'l give you your freedom.’ We had no money. My marriage 
cost twenty-one dollars. She is dead." 


The old man looked at the sky. It was evening and the sun had set. The 
sky was all mottled with grey clouds. "| paint beautiful pictures and 
give them away," he declared. "My brother is in the penitentiary. He 


killed a man who called him an ugly name." 


The decrepit old man held his hands before the face of the stranger. He 
opened and shut them. They were black with grime. "| pick out warts," 
he explained plaintively. "They are as soft as your hands." 


"| play on an accordion. You are thirty-seven years old. | sat beside 
my brother in the penitentiary. He is a pretty man with pompadour hair. 
‘Albert’ | said, ‘are you sorry you killed a man?" 'No,' he said, 'l am 

not sorry. | would kill ten, a hundred, a thousand!" 


The old man began to weep and to wipe his hands with a soiled 
handkerchief. He attempted to take a chew of tobacco and his false 
teeth became displaced. He covered his mouth with his hands and was 
ashamed. 


"lam old. You are thirty-seven years old but | am older than that," he 
whispered. 


"My brother is a bad man--he is full of hate--he is pretty and has 
pompadour hair, but he would kill and kill. | hate old age--Il am 
ashamed that | am old. 


"| have a pretty new wife. | wrote her four letters and she replied. 
She came here and we married--| love to see her walk--O, | buy her 
pretty clothes. 


"Her foot is not straight--it is twisted--my first wife is dead--I pick 

warts off the hand with my fingers and no blood comes--| cure coughs, 
colds, consumption and the sickness that bleeds--people can write to me 
and | answer the letters--if they send me no money it is no matter--all 

is free." 


Again the old man wept and the stranger tried to comfort him. "You are 
a happy man?" the stranger asked. 


"Yes," said the old man, "and a good man too. Ask everywhere about me-- 
my name is Tom, a blacksmith--my wife walks prettily although she has a 


twisted foot--I have bought her a long dress--she is thirty and | am 
seventy-five--she has many pairs of shoes--| have bought them for her, 
but her foot is twisted--I buy straight shoes-- 


"She thinks | do not know--everybody thinks Tom does not know--| have 
bought her a long dress that comes down to the ground--my name is Tom, 
a blacksmith--I am seventy-five and | hate old age--| take warts off 

the hands and no blood comes--people may write to me and | answer the 
letters--all is free." 








THE JILTING OF JANE 
by H. G. Wells 
from the Project Gutenberg etext of Thirty Strange Stories 


As | sit writing in my study, | can hear our Jane bumping her way 
downstairs with a brush and dustpan. She used in the old days to sing 
hymn tunes, or the British national song for the time being, to these 
instruments; but latterly she has been silent and even careful over her 
work. Time was when | prayed with fervour for such silence, and my wife 
with sighs for such care, but now they have come we are not so glad as 
we might have anticipated we should be. Indeed, | would rejoice 
secretly, though it may be unmanly weakness to admit it, even to hear 
Jane sing “Daisy,” or by the fracture of any plate but one of Euphemia’s 
best green ones, to learn that the period of brooding has come to an 
end. 


Yet how we longed to hear the last of Jane’s young man before we heard 
the last of him! Jane was always very free with her conversation to my 
wife, and discoursed admirably in the kitchen on a variety of topics—so 
well, indeed, that | sometimes left my study door open—our house is a 
small one—to partake of it. But after William came, it was always 
William, nothing but William; William this and William that; and when we 
thought William was worked out and exhausted altogether, then William 
all over again. The engagement lasted altogether three years; yet how 


she got introduced to William, and so became thus saturated with him, 
was always a secret. For my part, | believe it was at the street corner 
where the Rev. Barnabas Baux used to hold an open-air service after 
evensong on Sundays. Young Cupids were wont to flit like moths round the 
paraffin flare of that centre of High Church hymn-singing. | fancy she 

stood singing hymns there, out of memory and her imagination, instead of 
coming home to get supper, and William came up beside her and said, 
“Hello!” “Hello yourself!” she said; and, etiquette being satisfied, 

they proceeded to talk together. 


As Euphemia has a reprehensible way of letting her servants talk to her, 
she soon heard of him. “He is _such_a respectable young man, ma’am,” 
said Jane, “you don’t know.” Ignoring the slur cast on her acquaintance, 
my wife inquired further about this William. 


“He is second porter at Maynard’s, the draper’s,” said Jane, “and gets 
eighteen shillings—nearly a pound—a week, m’m; and when the head 
porter 

leaves he will be head porter. His relatives are quite superior people, 
mm. Not labouring people at all. His father was a greengrosher, m’m, 
and had a chumor, and he was bankrup’ twice. And one of his sisters is 
in a Home for the Dying. It will be a very good match for me, m’m,” said 
Jane, “me being an orphan girl.” 


“Then you are engaged to him?” asked my wife. 
“Not engaged, ma’am; but he is saving money to buy a ring—hammyfist.” 


“Well, Jane, when you are properly engaged to him you may ask him round 
here on Sunday afternoons, and have tea with him in the kitchen.” For my 
Euphemia has a motherly conception of her duty towards her 
maid-servants. And presently the amethystine ring was being worn about 
the house, even with ostentation, and Jane developed a new way of 
bringing in the joint, so that this gage was evident The elder Miss 

Maitland was aggrieved by it, and told my wife that servants ought not 

to wear rings. But my wife looked it up in “Enquire Within” and “Mrs. 
Motherly’s Book of Household Management,” and found no prohibition. So 
Jane remained with this happiness added to her love. 


The treasure of Jane’s heart appeared to me to be what respectable 
people call a very deserving young man. “William, ma’am,” said Jane, one 
day suddenly, with ill-concealed complacency, as she counted out the 
beer bottles, “William, ma’am, is a teetotaller. Yes, m’m; and he don't 
smoke. Smoking, ma’am,” said Jane, as one who reads the heart, “_do_ 
make such a dust about. Beside the waste of money. _And_ the smell. 
However, | suppose it’s necessary to some.” 


Possibly it dawned on Jane that she was reflecting a little severely 
upon Euphemia’s comparative ill-fortune; and she added kindly, “I’m sure 
the master is a hangel when his pipe’s alight. Compared to other times.” 


William was at first a rather shabby young man of the ready-made 
black-coat school of costume. He had watery grey eyes, and a complexion 
appropriate to the brother of one in a Home for the Dying. Euphemia did 
not fancy him very much, even at the beginning. His eminent 
respectability was vouched for by an alpaca umbrella, from which he 
never allowed himself to be parted. 


“He goes to chapel,” said Jane. “His papa, ma’am—” 
“His _what_, Jane?” 


“His papa, ma’am, was Church; but Mr. Maynard is a Plymouth Brother, and 
William thinks it Policy, ma’am, to go there too. Mr. Maynard comes and 
talks to him quite friendly, when they ain’t busy, about using up all 

the ends of string, and about his soul He takes a lot of notice, do Mr. 
Maynard, of William, and the way he saves string and his soul, ma’am.” 


Presently we heard that the head porter at Maynard's had left, and that 
William was head porter at twenty-three shillings a week. “He is really 
kind of over the man who drives the van,” said Jane, “and him married 
with three children.” And she promised in the pride of her heart to make 
interest for us with William to favour us so that we might get our 
parcels of drapery from Maynard's with exceptional promptitude. 


After this promotion a rapidly increasing prosperity came upon Jane's 


young man. One day, we learned that Mr. Maynard had given William a 
book. “Smiles’ ’Elp Yourself, it’s called,” said Jane; “but it ain’t 

comic. It tells you how to get on in the world, and some what William 
read to me was _lovely_, ma’am.” 


Euphemia told me of this laughing, and then she became suddenly grave. 
“Do you know, dear,” she said, “Jane said one thing | did not like. She 
had been quiet for a minute, and then she suddenly remarked, ‘William is 
a lot above me, ma’am, ain't he?” 


“| don’t see anything in that,” | said, though later my eyes were to be 
opened. 


One Sunday afternoon about that time | was sitting at my 
writing-desk—possibly | was reading a good book—when a something went 
by 

the window. | heard a startled exclamation behind me, and saw Euphemia 
with her hands clasped together and her eyes dilated. “George,” she said 

in an awe-stricken whisper, “did you see?” 


Then we both spoke to one another at the same moment, slowly and 
solemnly: “_A silk hat! Yellow gloves! A new umbrella!_” 


“It may be my fancy, dear,” said Euphemia; “but his tie was very like 
yours. | believe Jane keeps him in ties. She told me a little while ago, 

in a way that implied volumes about the rest of your costume, ‘The 
master _do_ wear pretty ties, ma’am.’ And he echoes all your novelties.” 


The young couple passed our window again on their way to their customary 
walk. They were arm in arm. Jane looked exquisitely proud, happy, and 
uncomfortable, with new white cotton gloves, and William, in the silk 

hat, singularly genteel! 


That was the culmination of Jane’s happiness. When she returned, “Mr. 
Maynard has been talking to William, ma’am,” she said, “and he is to 
serve customers, just like the young shop gentlemen, during the next 
sale. And if he gets on, he is to be made an assistant, ma’am, at the 

first opportunity. He has got to be as gentlemanly as he can, ma’am; and 


if he ain't, ma’am, he says it won't be for want of trying. Mr. Maynard 
has took a great fancy to him.” 


“He _is_ getting on, Jane,” said my wife. 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Jane, thoughtfully, “he _is_ getting on.” 
And she sighed. 


That next Sunday, as | drank my tea, | interrogated my wife. “How is 

this Sunday different from all other Sundays, little woman? What has 
happened? Have you altered the curtains, or rearranged the furniture, or 
where is the indefinable difference of it? Are you wearing your hair in 

a new way without warning me? | clearly perceive a change in my 
environment, and | cannot for the life of me say what it is.” 


Then my wife answered in her most tragic voice: “George,” she said, 
“that—that William has not come near the place to-day! And Jane is 
crying her heart out upstairs.” 


There followed a period of silence. Jane, as | have said, stopped 

singing about the house, and began to care for our brittle possessions, 
which struck my wife as being a very sad sign indeed. The next Sunday, 
and the next, Jane asked to go out, “to walk with William;” and my wife, 
who never attempts to extort confidences, gave her permission, and asked 
no questions. On each occasion Jane came back looking flushed and very 
determined. At last one day she became communicative. 


“William is being led away,” she remarked abruptly, with a catching of 
the breath, apropos of table-cloths. “Yes, m’m. She is a milliner, and 
she can play on the piano.” 


“| thought,” said my wife, “that you went out with him on Sunday.” 


“Not out with him, m’m—after him. | walked along by the side of them, 
and told her he was engaged to me.” 


“Dear me, Jane, did you? What did they do?” 


“Took no more notice of me than if | was dirt. So | told her she should 
suffer for it.” 


“It could not have been a very agreeable walk, Jane.” 
“Not for no parties, ma’am. 


“| wish,” said Jane, “I could play the piano, ma’am. But anyhow, | don’t 
mean to let_her_ get him away from me. She’s older than him, and her 
hair ain't gold to the roots, ma’am.” 


It was on the August Bank Holiday that the crisis came. We do not 
clearly know the details of the fray, but only such fragments as poor 
Jane let fall. She came home dusty, excited, and with her heart hot 
within her. 


The milliner’s mother, the milliner, and William had made a party to the 
Art Museum at South Kensington, | think. Anyhow, Jane had calmly but 
firmly accosted them somewhere in the streets, and asserted her right to 
what, in spite of the consensus of literature, she held to be her 
inalienable property. She did, | think, go so far as to lay hands on 

him. They dealt with her in a crushingly superior way. They “called a 
cab.” There was a “scene,” William being pulled away into the 
four-wheeler by his future wife and mother-in-law from the reluctant 
hands of our discarded Jane. There were threats of giving her “in 
charge.” 


“My poor Jane!” said my wife, mincing veal as though she was mincing 
William. “It's a shame of them. | would think no more of him. He is not 
worthy of you.” 


“No, m’m,” said Jane. “He _is_ weak. 


“But it’s that woman has done it,” said Jane. She was never known to 
bring herself to pronounce “that woman’s” name or to admit her 
girlishness. “I can’t think what minds some women must have—to try and 
get a girl’s young man away from her. But there, it only hurts to talk 


about it,” said Jane. 


Thereafter our house rested from William. But there was something in the 
manner of Jane’s scrubbing the front doorstep or sweeping out the rooms, 
a certain viciousness, that persuaded me that the story had not yet 
ended. 


“Please, m’m, may | go and see a wedding to-morrow?” said Jane, one day. 


My wife knew by instinct whose wedding. “Do you think it is wise, Jane?” 
she said. 


“| would like to see the last of him,” said Jane. 


“My dear,” said my wife, fluttering into my room about twenty minutes 
after Jane had started, “Jane has been to the boot-hole and taken all 
the left-off boots and shoes, and gone off to the wedding with them in a 
bag. Surely she cannot mean—” 


“Jane,” | said, “is developing character. Let us hope for the best.” 


Jane came back with a pale, hard face. All the boots seemed to be still 
in her bag, at which my wife heaved a premature sigh of relief. We heard 
her go upstairs and replace the boots with considerable emphasis. 


“Quite a crowd at the wedding, ma’am,” she said presently, in a purely 
conversational style, sitting in our little kitchen, and scrubbing the 
potatoes; “and such a lovely day for them.” She proceeded to numerous 
other details, clearly avoiding some cardinal incident. 


“It was all extremely respectable and nice, ma’am; but _her_ father 
didn’t wear a black coat, and looked quite out of place, ma’am. Mr. 
Piddingquirk—’ 

“ Who?_” 


“Mr. Piddingquirk—William that _was_, ma’am—had white gloves, and a 
coat 


like a clergyman, and a lovely chrysanthemum. He looked so nice, ma’am. 
And there was red carpet down, just like for gentlefolks. And they say 

he gave the clerk four shillings, ma’am. It was a real kerridge they 
had—not a fly. When they came out of church, there was rice-throwing, 
and her two little sisters dropping dead flowers. And some one threw a 
slipper, and then | threw a boot—” 


“Threw a _boot_, Jane!” 
“Yes, ma’am. Aimed at _her_. But it hit_him_. Yes, ma’am, hard. Gev him 


a black eye, | should think. | only threw that one. | hadn’t the heart 
to try again. All the little boys cheered when it hit him.” 





After an interval—‘I am sorry the boot hit _him_. 


Another pause. The potatoes were being scrubbed violently. “He always 
_was_a bit above me, you know, ma’am. And he was led away.” 


The potatoes were more than finished. Jane rose sharply, with a sigh, 
and rapped the basin down on the table. 


“| don’t care,” she said. “I don’t care a rap. He will find out his 
mistake yet. It serves me right. | was stuck up about him. | ought not 
to have looked so high. And | am glad things are as things are.” 


My wife was in the kitchen, seeing to the higher cookery. After the 
confession of the boot-throwing, she must have watched poor Jane fuming 
with a certain dismay in those brown eyes of hers. But | imagine they 
softened again very quickly, and then Jane’s must have met them. 


“Oh, ma’am,” said Jane, with an astonishing change of note, “think of 

all that _might_ have been! Oh, ma’am, | _could_ have been so happy! | 
ought to have known, but | didn’t know—You're very kind to let me talk 
to you, ma’am—for it’s hard on me, ma’am—it’s har-r-r-r-d—” 


And | gather that Euphemia so far forgot herself as to let Jane sob out 
some of the fulness of her heart on a sympathetic shoulder. My Euphemia, 
thank Heaven, has never properly grasped the importance of “keeping up 


her position.” And since that fit of weeping, much of the accent of 
bitterness has gone out of Jane’s scrubbing and brush-work. 


Indeed, something passed the other day with the butcher-boy—but that 
scarcely belongs to this story. However, Jane is young still, and time 
and change are at work with her. We all have our sorrows, but | do not 
believe very much in the existence of sorrows that never heal. 








THE EASTER OF THE SOUL 
by O. Henry 
from the Project Gutenberg etext of The Voice of the City 


It is hardly likely that a goddess may die. Then Eastre, the old 
Saxon goddess of spring, must be laughing in her muslin sleeve at 
people who believe that Easter, her namesake, exists only along 
certain strips of Fifth Avenue pavement after church service. 


Aye! It belongs to the world. The ptarmigan in Chilkoot Pass discards 
his winter white feathers for brown; the Patagonian Beau Brummell 
oils his chignon and clubs him another sweetheart to drag to his 
skull-strewn flat. And down in Chrystie Street-- 


Mr. "Tiger" McQuirk arose with a feeling of disquiet that he did not 
understand. With a practised foot he rolled three of his younger 
brothers like logs out of his way as they lay sleeping on the floor. 
Before a foot-square looking glass hung by the window he stood and 
shaved himself. If that may seem to you a task too slight to be 

thus impressively chronicled, | bear with you; you do not know of 
the areas to be accomplished in traversing the cheek and chin of Mr. 
McQuirk. 


McQuirk, senior, had gone to work long before. The big son of the 
house was idle. He was a marble-cutter, and the marble-cutters were 
out on a strike. 


"What ails ye?" asked his mother, looking at him curiously; "are ye 
not feeling well the morning, maybe now?" 


"He's thinking along of Annie Maria Doyle," impudently explained 
younger brother Tim, ten years old. 


"Tiger" reached over the hand of a champion and swept the small 
McQuirk from his chair. 


"| feel fine," said he, "beyond a touch of the 
|-don't-know-what-you-call-its. | feel like there was going to be 
earthquakes or music or a trifle of chills and fever or maybe a 
picnic. | don't know how | feel. | feel like knocking the face off a 
policeman, or else maybe like playing Coney Island straight across 
the board from pop-corn to the elephant houdahs." 


"It's the spring in yer bones," said Mrs. McQuirk. "It's the sap 

risin'. Time was when | couldn't keep me feet still nor me head cool 
when the earthworms began to crawl out in the dew of the mornin’. 
‘Tis a bit of tea will do ye good, made from pipsissewa and gentian 
bark at the druggist's.” 


"Back up!" said Mr. McQuirk, impatiently. "There's no spring in 
sight. There's snow yet on the shed in Donovan's backyard. And 
yesterday they puts open cars on the Sixth Avenue lines, and the 
janitors have quit ordering coal. And that means six weeks more of 
winter, by all the signs that be." 


After breakfast Mr. McQuirk spent fifteen minutes before the 
corrugated mirror, subjugating his hair and arranging his 
green-and-purple ascot with its amethyst tombstone pin--eloquent of 
his chosen calling. 


Since the strike had been called it was this particular striker's 

habit to hie himself each morning to the corner saloon of Flaherty 
Brothers, and there establish himself upon the sidewalk, with one 
foot resting on the bootblack's stand, observing the panorama of the 
street until the pace of time brought twelve o'clock and the dinner 


hour. And Mr. "Tiger" McQuirk, with his athletic seventy inches, 
well trained in sport and battle; his smooth, pale, solid, amiable 
face--blue where the razor had travelled; his carefully considered 
clothes and air of capability, was himself a spectacle not 
displeasing to the eye. 


But on this morning Mr. McQuirk did not hasten immediately to his 
post of leisure and observation. Something unusual that he could 
not quite grasp was in the air. Something disturbed his thoughts, 
ruffled his senses, made him at once languid, irritable, elated, 
dissastisfied and sportive. He was no diagnostician, and he did not 
know that Lent was breaking up physiologically in his system. 


Mrs. McQuirk had spoken of spring. Sceptically Tiger looked about him 
for signs. Few they were. The organ-grinders were at work; but they 
were always precocious harbingers. It was near enough spring for them 
to go penny-hunting when the skating ball dropped at the park. In the 
milliners' windows Easter hats, grave, gay and jubilant, blossomed. 
There were green patches among the sidewalk debris of the grocers. On 
a third-story window-sill the first elbow cushion of the season--old 

gold stripes on a crimson ground--supported the kimonoed arms of a 
pensive brunette. The wind blew cold from the East River, but the 
sparrows were flying to the eaves with straws. A second-hand store, 
combining foresight with faith, had set out an ice-chest and baseball 
goods. 


And then "Tiger's" eye, discrediting these signs, fell upon one that 
bore a bud of promise. From a bright, new lithograph the head of 
Capricornus confronted him, betokening the forward and heady brew. 


Mr. McQuirk entered the saloon and called for his glass of bock. He 
threw his nickel on the bar, raised the glass, set it down without 
tasting it and strolled toward the door. 


"Wot's the matter, Lord Bolinbroke?" inquired the sarcastic 
bartender; "want a chiny vase or a gold-lined épergne to drink it out 
of--hey?" 


"Say," said Mr. McQuirk, wheeling and shooting out a horizontal hand 
and a forty-five-degree chin, "you know your place only when it comes 
for givin’ titles. I've changed me mind about drinkin--see? You got 
your money, ain't you? Wait till you get stung before you get the 
droop to your lip, will you?" 


Thus Mr. Quirk added mutability of desires to the strange humors that 
had taken possession of him. 


Leaving the saloon, he walked away twenty steps and leaned in the 
open doorway of Lutz, the barber. He and Lutz were friends, masking 
their sentiments behind abuse and bludgeons of repartee. 


"Irish loafer," roared Lutz, "how do you do? So, not yet haf der 
bolicemans or der catcher of dogs done deir duty!" 


"Hello, Dutch," said Mr. McQuirk. "Can't get your mind off of 
frankfurters, can you?" 


"Bah!" exclaimed the German, coming and leaning in the door. "| haf 
a soul above frankfurters to-day. Dere is springtime in der air. | 

can feel it coming in ofer der mud of der streets and das ice in der 
river. Soon will dere be bicnics in der islands, mit kegs of beer 
under der trees." 


"Say," said Mr. McQuirk, setting his hat on one side, "is everybody 
kiddin' me about gentle Spring? There ain't any more spring in the 
air than there is in a horsehair sofa in a Second Avenue furnished 

room. For me the winter underwear yet and the buckwheat cakes." 


"You haf no boetry," said Lutz. "True, it is yedt cold, und in der 

city we haf not many of der signs; but dere are dree kinds of beoble 
dot should always feel der approach of spring first--dey are boets, 
lovers and poor vidows." 


Mr. McQuirk went on his way, still possessed by the strange 
perturbation that he did not understand. Something was lacking to his 
comfort, and it made him half angry because he did not know what it 


was. 


Two blocks away he came upon a foe, one Conover, whom he was bound in 
honor to engage in combat. 


Mr. McQuirk made the attack with the characteristic suddenness 

and fierceness that had gained for him the endearing sobriquet of 
"Tiger." The defence of Mr. Conover was so prompt and admirable that 
the conflict was protracted until the onlookers unselfishly gave the 
warning cry of "Cheese it--the cop!" The principals escaped easily 

by running through the nearest open doors into the communicating 
backyards at the rear of the houses. 


Mr. McQuirk emerged into another street. He stood by a lamp-post 
for a few minutes engaged in thought and then he turned and plunged 
into a small notion and news shop. A red-haired young woman, eating 
gum-drops, came and looked freezingly at him across the ice-bound 
steppes of the counter. 


"Say, lady," he said, "have you got a song book with this in it. 
Let's see how it leads off-- 


"When the springtime comes we'll wander in the dale, love, 
And whisper of those days of yore--' 


"I'm having a friend," explained Mr. McQuirk, "laid up with a broken 
leg, and he sent me after it. He's a devil for songs and poetry when 
he can't get out to drink." 


"We have not," replied the young woman, with unconcealed contempt. 


"But there is a new song out that begins this way: 


"Let us sit together in the old arm-chair; 
And while the firelight flickers we'll be comfortable there." 


There will be no profit in following Mr. "Tiger" McQuirk through his 
further vagaries of that day until he comes to stand knocking at the 
door of Annie Maria Doyle. The goddess Eastre, it seems, had guided 
his footsteps aright at last. 


"Is that you now, Jimmy McQuirk?" she cried, smiling through the 
opened door (Annie Maria had never accepted the "Tiger"). "Well, 
whatever!" 


"Come out in the hall,” said Mr. McQuirk. "I want to ask yer opinion 
of the weather--on the level." 


"Are you crazy, sure?" said Annie Maria. 


"| am," said the "Tiger." "They've been telling me all day there was 
spring in the air. Were they liars? Or am |?" 


"Dear me!" said Annie Maria--"haven't you noticed it? | can almost 
smell the violets. And the green grass. Of course, there ain't any 
yet--it's just a kind of feeling, you know." 


"That's what I'm getting at," said Mr. McQuirk. "I've had it. 

| didn't recognize it at first. | thought maybe it was en-wee, 

contracted the other day when | stepped above Fourteenth Street. But 
the katzenjammer I've got don't spell violets. It spells yer own 

name, Annie Maria, and it's you | want. | go to work next Monday, and 
| make four dollars a day. Spiel up, old girl--do we make a team?" 


"Jimmy," sighed Annie Maria, suddenly disappearing in his overcoat, 
"don't you see that spring is all over the world right this minute?" 


But you yourself remember how that day ended. Beginning with so fine 
a promise of vernal things, late in the afternoon the air chilled 

and an inch of snow fell--even so late in March. On Fifth Avenue the 
ladies drew their winter furs close about them. Only in the florists’ 
windows could be perceived any signs of the morning smile of the 
coming goddess Eastre. 


At six o'clock Herr Lutz began to close his shop. He heard a 
well-known shout: "Hello, Dutch!" 


"Tiger" McQuirk, in his shirt-sleeves, with his hat on the back of 
his head, stood outside in the whirling snow, puffing at a black 
cigar. 


"Donnerwetter!" shouted Lutz, "der vinter, he has gome back again 
yet!" 


"Yer a liar, Dutch," called back Mr. McQuirk, with friendly 
geniality, "it's springtime, by the watch." 








FAREWELL! 
by Guy De Maupassant 
The Project Gutenberg etext of The Complete Short Stories of Maupassant 


The two friends were getting near the end of their dinner. Through the 

cafe windows they could see the Boulevard, crowded with people. They 
could feel the gentle breezes which are wafted over Paris on warm summer 
evenings and make you feel like going out somewhere, you care not where, 
under the trees, and make you dream of moonlit rivers, of fireflies and 

of larks. 


One of the two, Henri Simon, heaved a deep sigh and said: 


“Ah! | am growing old. It's sad. Formerly, on evenings like this, | felt 
full of life. Now, | only feel regrets. Life is short!” 


He was perhaps forty-five years old, very bald and already growing stout. 


The other, Pierre Carnier, a trifle older, but thin and lively, answered: 


“Well, my boy, | have grown old without noticing it in the least. | have 
always been merry, healthy, vigorous and all the rest. As one sees 
oneself in the mirror every day, one does not realize the work of age, 

for it is slow, regular, and it modifies the countenance so gently that 

the changes are unnoticeable. It is for this reason alone that we do not 
die of sorrow after two or three years of excitement. For we cannot 
understand the alterations which time produces. In order to appreciate 
them one would have to remain six months without seeing one's own face 
--then, oh, what a shock! 


“And the women, my friend, how | pity the poor beings! All their joy, all 
their power, all their life, lies in their beauty, which lasts ten years. 


“As | said, | aged without noticing it; | thought myself practically a 
youth, when | was almost fifty years old. Not feeling the slightest 
infirmity, | went about, happy and peaceful. 


“The revelation of my decline came to me in a simple and terrible manner, 
which overwhelmed me for almost six months--then | became resigned. 


“Like all men, | have often been in love, but most especially once. 


“| met her at the seashore, at Etretat, about twelve years ago, shortly 
after the war. There is nothing prettier than this beach during the 
morning bathing hour. It is small, shaped like a horseshoe, framed by 
high while cliffs, which are pierced by strange holes called the 

‘Portes,’ one stretching out into the ocean like the leg of a giant, the 
other short and dumpy. The women gather on the narrow strip of sand in 
this frame of high rocks, which they make into a gorgeous garden of 
beautiful gowns. The sun beats down on the shores, on the multicolored 
parasols, on the blue-green sea; and all is gay, delightful, smiling. You 

sit down at the edge of the water and you watch the bathers. The women 
come down, wrapped in long bath robes, which they throw off daintily when 
they reach the foamy edge of the rippling waves; and they run into the 
water with a rapid little step, stopping from time to time for a 

delightful little thrill from the cold water, a short gasp. 


“Very few stand the test of the bath. It is there that they can be 


judged, from the ankle to the throat. Especially on leaving the water are 
the defects revealed, although water is a powerful aid to flabby skin. 


“The first time that | saw this young woman in the water, | was 

delighted, entranced. She stood the test well. There are faces whose 
charms appeal to you at first glance and delight you instantly. You seem 
to have found the woman whom you were born to love. | had that feeling 
and that shock. 


“| was introduced, and was soon smitten worse than | had ever been 
before. My heart longed for her. It is a terrible yet delightful thing 

thus to be dominated by a young woman. It is almost torture, and yet 
infinite delight. Her look, her smile, her hair fluttering in the wind, 

the little lines of her face, the slightest movement of her features, 
delighted me, upset me, entranced me. She had captured me, body and 
soul, 

by her gestures, her manners, even by her clothes, which seemed to take 
on a peculiar charm as soon as she wore them. | grew tender at the sight 
of her veil on some piece of furniture, her gloves thrown on a chair. Her 
gowns seemed to me inimitable. Nobody had hats like hers. 


“She was married, but her husband came only on Saturday, and left on 
Monday. | didn't cencern myself about him, anyhow. | wasn't jealous of 
him, | don't know why; never did a creature seem to me to be of less 
importance in life, to attract my attention less than this man. 


“But she! how | loved her! How beautiful, graceful and young she was! She 
was youth, elegance, freshness itself! Never before had | felt so 

strongly what a pretty, distinguished, delicate, charming, graceful being 
woman is. Never before had | appreciated the seductive beauty to be found 
in the curve of a cheek, the movement of a lip, the pinkness of an ear, 

the shape of that foolish organ called the nose. 


“This lasted three months; then | left for America, overwhelmed with 
sadness. But her memory remained in me, persistent, triumphant. From far 
away | was as much hers as | had been when she was near me. Years 
passed 

by, and | did not forget her. The charming image of her person was ever 


before my eyes and in my heart. And my love remained true to her, a quiet 
tenderness now, something like the beloved memory of the most beautiful 
and the most enchanting thing | had ever met in my life. 


“Twelve years are not much in a lifetime! One does not feel them slip by. 
The years follow each other gently and quickly, slowly yet rapidly, each 
one is long and yet so soon over! They add up so rapidly, they leave so 
few traces behind them, they disappear so completely, that, when one 
turns round to look back over bygone years, one sees nothing and yet one 
does not understand how one happens to be so old. It seemed to me, 
really, that hardly a few months separated me from that charming season 
on the sands of Etretat. 


“Last spring | went to dine with some friends at Maisons-Laffitte. 
“Just as the train was leaving, a big, fat lady, escorted by four little 
girls, got into my car. | hardly looked at this mother hen, very big, 
very round, with a face as full as the moon framed in an enormous, 
beribboned hat. 


“She was puffing, out of breath from having been forced to walk quickly. 
The children began to chatter. | unfolded my paper and began to read. 


“We had just passed Asnieres, when my neighbor suddenly turned to me 
and 

said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but are you not Monsieur Garnier?’ 


“Yes, madame. 


“Then she began to laugh, the pleased laugh of a good woman; and yet it 
was sad. 


“You do not seem to recognize me.' 


“| hesitated. It seemed to me that | had seen that face somewhere; but 
where? when? | answered: 


“Yes--and no. | certainly know you, and yet | cannot recall your 
name.' 


“She blushed a little: 
“Madame Julie Lefevre.’ 


“Never had | received such a shock. In a second it seemed to me as though 
it were all over with me! | felt that a veil had been torn from my eyes 
and that | was going to make a horrible and heartrending discovery. 


“So that was she! That big, fat, common woman, she! She had become the 
mother of these four girls since | had last her. And these little beings 
surprised me as much as their mother. They were part of her; they were 
big girls, and already had a place in life. Whereas she no longer 

counted, she, that marvel of dainty and charming gracefulness. It seemed 
to me that | had seen her but yesterday, and this is how | found her 

again! Was it possible? A poignant grief seized my heart; and also a 

revolt against nature herself, an unreasoning indignation against this 
brutal, infarious act of destruction. 


“| looked at her, bewildered. Then | took her hand in mine, and tears 
came to my eyes. | wept for her lost youth. For | did not know this fat 
lady. 


“She was also excited, and stammered: 


“lam greatly changed, am | not? What can you expect--everything 

has its time! You see, | have become a mother, nothing but a good mother. 
Farewell to the rest, that is over. Oh! | never expected you to recognize 
me if we met. You, too, have changed. It took me quite a while to be sure 
that | was not mistaken. Your hair is all white. Just think! Twelve years 
ago! Twelve years! My oldest girl is already ten.’ 


“| looked at the child. And | recognized in her something of her mother's 
old charm, but something as yet unformed, something which promised for 
the future. And life seemed to me as swift as a passing train. 


“We had reached. Maisons-Laffitte. | kissed my old friend's hand. | had 
found nothing utter but the most commonplace remarks. | was too much 
upset to talk. 


“At night, alone, at home, | stood in front of the mirror for a long 

time, a very long time. And | finally remembered what | had been, finally 
saw in my mind's eye my brown mustache, my black hair and the youthful 
expression of my face. Now | was old. Farewell!” 
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